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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1846. 


SATURDAY EVENING IN LIVERPOOL. 
Saturpay evening is, in all Christian lands, different 
from other evenings in the week. The labourer is 
usually relieved earlier, and the shopman kept later 


than on ordinary occasions; buyers and sellers of all 
kinds of wares are more numerous; the circulation of 
money in small sums is brisker; and there appears in 


| the minds of the working-classes a more provident 


forethought of the morrow than they seem to possess on 
any other evening. Saturday is a balancing and reckon- 
ing day: the poor man then takes stock, sums up his 
small capital, and makes his calculations for the future. 
He has many little purchases to make, several small 
debts to pay; his wife needs this article of dress, his 
children require some other, he himself is not without 
his wants; and how to meet all these demands out of 
hia little stock is to him a very important question, 
only to be settled by the family resolving themselves 
into a ‘committee of ways and means,’ and discussing 
the subject with as much earnestness as is sometimes 
displayed on similar questions in higher quarters. Every 
working-man is a man in business on Saturday night; 
he has to think and reflect, and so arrange all his little 
matters as to keep his expenditure within the bounds 
of his income. Or, if he be a dissipated man at all, he 
is sure to be so on Saturday night. He does not than 
seem to know the value of money; he regards it but as 
the means to obtain a banishment of thought; and if 
it procure that for him, he cares not what sacrifices it 
may force others to make. No night in the week is 
more anxiously looked forward to than that of Saturday. 
Engagements of all kinds are fixed for that evening; 
| engagements to pay money, as well as to interchange 
| social affections. 

Saturday evening may be said to be exclusively de- 
voted to the business of the working-classes. This is 
strikingly exemplified in all large towns, and particularly 
| in Liverpool. That town is known to all the world for its 
| vast commerce, for its magnificent docks, for its princely 
| merchants, and for the magnitude of their business 
transactions. But if a stranger entered Liverpool on a 
Saturday evening, he would find little to bear out his 
| preconceived idea of the town, Let him walk to the 
docks, and he will find them, it is true, crowded with 
vessels from all countries, but their whole range appears 
as solitary and silent as a pine-forest. The clatter of 
wagons, the creaking of cranes, the confusion of 
tongues, are all hushed. Tho wind whistles somewhat 
mournfully through the cordage of the ships, and there 
is scarcely a living creature to be seen, except a few 
policemen or officers connected with the docks. The 
men called ‘lumpers,’ employed in loading and unload- 
ing vessels, usually cease to work about four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon ; the ships’ crews are so long and 
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so often in blue-water, that they spend as much time | 
as they can on Sak, eo hy wt Be Se eee 
than on board their wooden homes; cabin-doors are 
locked, decks are set somewhat in order, and the enor- | 
mous amount of property here collected from all lands | 
is lying as still and undisturbed as though it were of no | 
use, and had no owners. 
Without the dock walls, among the massive piles of | 
warehouses, the same dreary quiet reigns. These ware- 
houses are of great magnitude, and contain vast quan- 
tities of wealth. But now they look like prisons, No 
light appears at their grated windows; no sign of life is 
to be traced around them; they form a ‘ deserted vil- 
lage’ of warehouses. In streets leading from the docks 
there are hundreds of offices, which are now as silent as 
the grave. On the Exchange, ‘where merchants most 
do congregate,’ there is now not a merchant to be seen ; 
the pavement echoes drearily to the sound of footsteps ; 
and the passers-by hurry across as if they had no busi- 
ness there. In the neighbourhood there are magnificent 
buildings, that might serve as palaces, and on which 
much architectural ornament has been lavished. They, 
too, are deserted, for they are palaces for money, not for 
men ; and if there be any trace of human life within their | 
walls, it is to be found in the watchman who is guard- 
ing the secrets of cash-boxes, and iron-safes, and fire- | 
proof apartments. Here, among its docks, warehouses, 
banks, Exchange, &c. lies the dedy of Liverpool’s great- 
ness; but where is its spirit? It has gone to sleep, and 
will not awake again until Monday morning. Its mer- 
chants are at their country seats, or their residences in 
the higher and healthier parts of the town, and their 
servants dre busily engaged with their own private 
affairs. It is ‘Saturday evening’ with them all. 


But if the wholesale department of the business of 
Liverpool be for a time suspended, the case is different 
with the retail department. The great merchants may 
have closed the transactions of the week, but the small 
traders and shopkeepers are as busy as bees. In the 
best streets of the town the shops are nearly all closed 
by seven or eight o’clock on Saturday, as on any other 
evening. Those that are open principally belong to 
Jews, whose establishments are all closed on Saturdays 
until sunset. In other streets, however, where the shops 
are frequented by less wealthy customers, few are closed 
before ten o'clock, and many are open much later. There 
is one line of street nearly a mile and a half in length, 
which, about nine or ten o'clock on evening, 
seems to be one blaze of light. The upper part of this 
street is called Scotland Road, and forms the great lead- 
ing thoroughfare to the north. Every window on the 
ground-floor is a shop window, the wares in which are 
arranged in the most tempting order, and lighted in the 
most brilliant manner, The street is so crowded, as to 


be almost impassable. The crowd evidently consists of 
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d clay-stained fustians stamp 


| them at once as railway labourers, or, as they are more 


often called, ‘ navigators.’ They are a rough, hardy- 
looking set, evidently with little or no education, and 
nothing but their physical strength to recommend them 
for employment. It is that strength, however, that has 
eut through rock and mound, raised embankments, 
made crooked places straight, and hilly places level, that 
so the public of these realms may travel with 
ease and security, and intercourse with our neighbours 
be made more swift and sure. About five or six o’clock 
in the evening you may meet them in the suburbs of 
the town returning from work, with the smoked tin 
vessels that have held their coffee. In a short time 
they are seen in the streets either loitering about 
public-houses, or accompanying their better-halves in 
making purchases. Still later, a few of them are wan- 
dering more than ‘half-seas over;’ and others, more 
quiet and respectable, are seen wending their home- 
ward way with a brown paper parcel in one hand, 
a basket in the other, and their wives bearing them 
company. Another class of ruddy sunburnt faces 
may be seen among the crowd of pale and sallow towns- 
These are sailors, who, while in port, do not 
relish being ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined’ in their ships, 
but lead a roving life on shore, that too often brings 
them light purses and heavy hearts. But there they are 
in the heart of the crowd, apparently its healthiest and 
happiest section. There are no stalls in the street; a 
few petty traders in oranges and lucifer-matches are 

air, but all the real 
within doors. A few 


perally find an apology for asking charity by selling the 
most trifling articles. The street is crowded, but it is 
quiet and orderly. Here and there is a show of some 
wondrous natural phenomenon, or wild beasts, or some 
penny theatre for the representation of the most bloody 

ies; and at these establishments there is always 


having made which, they return home. There is no 
want of spirit vaults brilliantly lighted, and irresistibly 
tempting to many poor creatures , nor of concert-rooms, 
where are seduced by music to buy strong drink ; 
nor of pickpockets and other vicious prowl- 
for victims. 
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they are there, apparently, not more for their own con- 
venience than for the benefit of the public; and to judge 
by their looks, it would seem a matter of indifference to 
them whether you buy or not. They do not puff their 
goods, There is no clamour about ‘selling under prime 
cost,’ or ‘at an enormous sacrifice,’ or inviting pur- 
chasers with the old distich of ‘taste and try before 
you buy.’ The very reverse of this is the case. The 
sellers do not apparently require to push a trade; their 
custom flows regularly in to them. They sell neces- 
saries which people must buy, and they know full well 
that the Sunday’s dinner, which with every Englishman 
is a matter of so much importance, cannot be good or 
complete without their assistance. Buyers and sellers 
have thus a good understanding with each other, and | 


their business is promptly transacted. 1| 
The shouting around some of the market doors is || 
nearly as great as that caused by the crowd within. || 


Little ragged boys and girls dance about, labouring | 


under the strange but general idea that everybody is in || 


want of lucifer-matches or patent blacking. ‘These | 


creatures must create a trade for themselves, else such || 
a species of traffic would soon be forsaken. Passing out || 


of the general market, the stranger finds himself in the | 
‘ pedlars’ market,’ where all the travelling packmen who | 
ever wandered over the face of England would seem to | 


have settled down for life. This little place is full of || 


small wares: hats, shoes, women’s caps, children’s toys, | 
crockery, glass-ware, and many other articles well known 
as belonging to ‘the pack.’ And they are not without 
purchasers, for the little area that contains them is 
thronged, and the chink of money can sometimes be 
heard above the din. 

It will give some idea of the extent of these markets 


when it is stated that, last year, the revenue derived from || 


them for rent of stalls, &c. was nearly L.13,000, about 
L.6000 of which were from the market that has been 
here described. Their total expense was about L.5500, 
thus leaving a handsome sum to pay interest on the cost 
of their original construction. 

What has here been said of one market and one street, 
will apply to all in which retail business is done. Among 
the crowds that throng the streets may be observed 
strangers from distant countries, whose speech tells of 
some part of the continent of Europe, or whose dress and 
visage clearly show that they are from the other side of 
the Atlantic. Some of them may be noticed loungin 
about the doors of their hotels, smoking cigars, and | 
contemplating the life-current that is rolling past. 
Cabs and coaches are driving to and from railway or 
steam-packet stations with r strangers ; omnibuses, 
crowded with passengers, are departing for neighbour- 
ing villages; bakers’ and butchers’ carts, and grocers’ 
vans, that have been in the country with provisions, are | 


7 returning home ; ferry-boats are conveying to || 


crowds of people resident on that side of the | 

Mersey, and who rejoice in the prospect of one day’s | 

absence from the bustle and smoke of Live 

in y streets near the docks the sounds of music and | 
dancing are heard issuing from taverns, where ‘ true 
British tars’ are enjoying themselves after a long cruise. 
Labourers in out-door work, such as brick- 
layers, stone-masons, &c, cease work at four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon; those engaged within doors at five. 


in the evening to make 
purchases. 
and the crowd in the streets 6 to diminish, 
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shortly after that time the streets 
deserted as the em a or the docks. 
A highly praiseworthy 
Liverpool to 
and elevating amuse- 
ment, by giving concerts, entertaining lectures, &c. at the 
cheapest possible rate. In all large towns the tempta- 
tions to intemperance on Saturday evening are very 
great, and if working-men can be induced to spend an 
hour or two in a concert-room, instead of squandering 
money and time in a public-house, one great object will 
be gained, and a point reached from which they may 
start in improving themselves in knowledge and virtue. 
There are many who run into dissipation, not so much 
from the love of it, as from pure thoughtlessness of its 
consequences. To such it is often a matter of indiffer- 
ence how they spend their Saturday evening, and the 
majority of them would be sure to prefer such an 
entertainment as that given under the direction of the 
highly influential and parties who manage 
these concerts, to the debasing pleasure of drinking in 
taverns. It is but natural and necessary that working- 
men should enjoy relaxation after a week spent in hard 
labour, and it is therefore of great importance that as 
much activity should be used in providing proper, as is 
displayed in providing improper means of obtaining that 
relaxation. Too many downward roads are open to the 


| Working-man on Saturday evening; increase the up- 


ward roads, and his improvement is effectively begun. 
The results of these Saturday evening concerts in Liver- 


| pool have been highly satisfactory; and as they have 


| been productive of much good, and are well worthy of 


imitation in other towns, a short account of them may 
be useful here, 

In that very populous district of the town which has 
been described as in the neighbourhood of Scotland 
Road, there was established, a few years ago, the 
‘Northern Mechanics’ Institution.’ Like others of its 
class, it was commenced on a small scale, and its pro- 
ceedings were conducted in a school, the free usesof 
which was granted by the corporation. But about five 
years ago, the state of political parties in the town- 
council became changed, and the use of the school for 
the purposes of the institution was withdrawn. The 
institution was not rich enough to hire other rooms, 
and it soon ceased to exist, except in mame. In 1844, 
an effort was made to raise funds for the erection of a 
building, and the committee adopted the pl-n of ‘Satur- 


| day evening concerts, with literary and scientific recrea- 


tions, intended to elevate the tastes, and improve the 


| moral and intellectual character of the working-classes 
| of Liverpool; to lead such as indulge in degrading and 


vicious pursuits to habits of virtue and temperance, 
and to provide for them the means of rational and ele- 
vating amusement at the cheapest possible rate.’ Thus 
the means used to raise the taste of the working- 
classes were expected af the same time to produce 
funds that were to be appropriated to the providing of 


| higher kind of instruction, to which these concerts, &c. 


were preparatory. A distinguished nobleman in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, and many gentlemen of 
h standing in the town, became patrons of the 


| seheme, and by donations, as well as by the more 


powerful influence of their presence, contributed greatly 


| to its success, 


A large concert-room, in a central situation, was hired 
by the committee, and the concerts commenced on the 


| 2d ef November 1844, and have since been continued 


with few interruptions. The parties engaged to sing 
have always been distinguished 
and a , and every entertainment has been of a kind 

to have an elevating and effect upon 
the mee, The room has been improved 
concert committee became the tenants, It is 
seated for 2000 persons, and at many of the concerts the 
audience has exceeded that number. The lowest charge 
(threepence) is made for the of the room, and 
higher sums are charged for the and its reserved 


for their superior talent | talk, 


seats. At the most attractive concerts, the audiences 
have consisted on an average of about 2200 each evening, 
of whom 1400 are estimated to have belonged to the 
wotking-classes. Other concerts have been attended 
by about 1500, of whom one-half may be considered as 
belonging to the working-classes. It is interesting to 
notice, that at those concerts where the highest talent 
fis engaged, the proportion of the working-classes is 
much greater than on other occasions; thus showing 
that, to foster a refined taste, there must be presented 
to the mind, at the very outset, the best and purest 
compositions. 

hen the concerts were commenced, the conduct of 
some portions of the audience was not unexceptionable. 
But this qtickly improved ; and Since the first quarter, 
the audiences have conducted themselves in a most 
orderly and becoming way, and have shown, by their 
marks of applause, how well they appreciated many 


at which has been from five to six hundred. 
such a plan of concerts may and probably will produce. 


because it has fallen quietly, and is now secretly work- 
ing out its glad results. It may have cheered many a 
home, and altered for the better many a heart. And 
all who know the working-classes of this country, must 
feel convinced that whenever such a means of elevating 
enjoyment is within their reach, they will avail them- 
selves of it; and that, to improve their condition, one 
sure plan among many is to give such ‘ Saturday even- 
ing concerts’ as these described. 


LETTER-WRITING IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Str Henry Ets, the well-known and eminent chief 
librarian of the British Museum, has recently published 
a third series of original letters, illustrative of English 
history, from the autographs in the Museum, the State 
Paper Office, and other similar collections. Each of the 
volumes of the former series began with the reign of 
Henry V., that being the period when letters were first 
iom, in additi 


cludes about thirty-five of earlier date in French and 
Latin, for the most part of great antiquity. 

It is a great mistake to think that we can form a 
full and correct idea of what is taking place at the 
pan moment from books only, and still less of what 

2 Se Fe 5 ee ee ee 
influence ideas upon ideas, of ome literature 
another, leaves its traces in books, and may be 
there; but the living action of man upon man, and of 
one society upon another, too commonly disappears from 
the eye when the tomb has closed upon the generation. 
It is this which forms the great value of letters in a 
historical point of view. If we hope to discover and feel 
what people i 


will give us the means, but that whi 
done, and written by who never 
lication, and often had not 


compositions. A few lectures have also been delivered | 
on various attractive subjects, the average attendance | 


It is impossible to trace the beneficial effects which | 


Good men, who labour to improve their brethren, must | 
be content to sow the seed, and not be too impatient | 
for the harvest. Those who sow do not always reap; but | 
the influence of these concerts is not the less powerful 
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spirit of the age in which their writers lived. The rays 
of light which they throw indirectly upon the manners 
and morals of the times are especially useful, to give cor- 
rectness and individuality to that vague outline, which 
is all that a regular historical narrative commonly pre- 
sents. Considering their value, they have never been 
used as they deserved; and the history writers of the 
last century, even the most eminent, such as Hume, 
often seem not to be aware that they existed. 

Sir Henry, in all, has given us this time above two 
hundred letters, and has added to them, in the shape of 
prefaces and explanatory notes, a body of information 
which is always worth attention, and often more 
amusing than the context. In such a number, and 
from such a variety of writers, there is, as might be 
expected, a great difference of style and subject. The 
farther we go back, the shorter and stiffer they become. 
To write a letter in the middle ages was no joke—a 
task which none but a priest or a scribe by profession 
would willingly encounter. Letter-writing in these 
early times was resorted to only on occasions of mo- 
ment; even letters of familiarity frequently took the 
form of legal instruments. Till a comparatively later 
period too, vellum was the substance upon which they 
were written, and scribes were employed to indite them. 
‘ Even at a later period, when English was the language 
used, we find Anne, Countess of Warwick, in her peti- 
tion to parliament from the sanctuary of Beaulieu, for 
the restitution of her inheritance, stating as a proof of 
her endurance, “that, in absence of clerks, she hath 
absolutely written letters in that behalf to the king’s 
highness with her own hand.” The earliest letter written 
in England now remaining is probably that of Wuldhan, 
bishop of London, to Beretuald, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, preserved in the Cottonian Manuscripts, desiring 
his advice as to the mode of proceeding at a council, 
summoned at a place called Breyuntford, for settling 
certain differences which had arisen between the king 
and the said council. Beretuald was archbishop of 
Canterbury from a.p. 692 to a.p. 731. The letter is 
greatly injured, and altogether too difficult to be per- 
fectly made out; a solitary record of early epistolary 
intercourse in the Saxon times. No other letter is 
known of previous to the Norman Conquest.’ 

After the Conquest, letters became more numerous, 
but all either in French, the tongue of the Norman 
masters, or in Latin, the then universal language of 
educated men throughout Europe. Nearly all of those 
in the collection in these languages are by priests. 
The constant turmoil and insecurity in which the laity 
then lived, made it impossible for them to cultivate 
writing; but the want of a cheap and good material to 
write on, was, to the full, as great a drawback. Our 
earliest use of paper in epistolary correspondence 
cannot be carried farther than the reign of Ed- 
ward L, during whose reign, or in the later part of his 
father’s time, it seems to have been brought from the 
east by way of Italy. It was one of the conveniences 
of life for which we are indebted to the Crusades. 
earliest instances of its use are to be found among what 
are called the ‘letters missive,’ at the Record in 
the Tower of London. 


* One of these,’ says Sir H. Ellis, ‘ for the French lan- 
guage, is preserved in the Harleian Collection, No. 4971, 
the time of Edward IIL The examples of the letters 
rubrics and directi i 
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The | For such, money was equally 


merchant to merchant, father to son, burgess to burgess, 
the lord to his bailiff, friend to friend—all with their 
respective answers. Then follow forms for the reli- 
gious: an archbishop to a baron, a bishop to a knight 
and to an abbot, an abbot to an esquire, a to a 
merchant, a monk to his fellow monk, a father to his 
son’s master. A third division begins with the forms 
of epistolary communication between women : a letter 
from Queen Philippa to a knight, of a knight in prison 
to his lady, from a mother to her son, a student; from 
an abbess to a lady, from a sister to a sister—all with 
answers, and all in French.’ 
dently becoming more frequent among all classes 
society. 

A similar volume of formula, of the time of Richard IL, 


writer and answerer in every instance are those of 
English persons. It is preceded in the volume by a 
tract to teach the French language. 


teries continued till their dissolution; but it was the 
—a dialect of which still survives in Jersey and Guern- 


vernacular of France. The great seminary for its ac- 
quisition was at Stratford, near the site of the present 
Victoria Park, on the east of London. Chaucer’s re 
ference to the training of young ladies of noble family 
in that language by the nuns of Stratford is well known. 
Of his prioress he says— 
* And French she spoke full fayre and fettishly, 

After the schole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For French of Paris was to her unknowe.’ 

A similar remark occurs in a letter from John Ap 
Rice, one of the visitors of religious houses, to Secre’ 
Cromwell. ‘The ladies have their rule, the institutes 
of their religion, and the ceremonies of the same, writ- 
ten in the French tongue, which they understand well, 
albeit that it varieth from the vulgar French that is 
now used, and is much like the French that the common 
law is written in.’ 

Among the many features of society which are thus 
set before us, it would be very natural that, at a time 
when war was the business of men’s lives, it should 
form the principal staple of their letters. But excepting 
one Latin epistle, briefly reporting the surrender of a 
castle in the time of the Conqueror, perhaps the earliest 
English military despatch on record, and another giving 
a circumstantial account of the fourth and last expedi- 
tion of Edward IIL into Scotland, nothing purely mili- 
tary occurs; while above a third of them are occupied 
with details of money transactions, upon which 
warlike princes seem to have been fully as anxiously 
bent as ourselves. The feudal system, which answered 
admirably for the purposes of mere defence, and to keep 
society stationary, proved a dead failure when it came 
to wars beyond the seas which were at all protracted. 

necessary then as now; 
and money could only be procured, at enormous inte- 
rest, from the Italian bankers. It was about this time 
that the successful manufacturing efforts of the Floren- 
tines brought them into commercial dealings with diffe- 


rent countries of Europe, and thence arose the establish- | 


ment of banks. In a short time Florence became the 
centre of the money transactions of every commercial 
country of Europe, and her merchants and bankers 
accumulated great wealth. Every monarch of Europe 
had to do with the Italian money-lenders more or less ; 
and, as a general rule, the greater the conqueror, the 
greater was the debt. Thus we find (letter 19) the 
magistrates of Florence writing to Edward IIL, to in- 
treat him to do something for the society of the Bardi, 
whom they describe as utterly ruined (facti sunt de lo- 
— egeni), in consequence of his non-payment of 
his debts. 

The Bardi and the Peruzzi of Florence were at this 


the Earl of Northampton, with his answer. forms 
then Ecouth at tho ineve gn of at 
that y. An earl to a baron, a baron to a knight, the 


time the two greatest banking-houses of Europe. In 


will be found in the Harleian Collection, volume 3988, | 
clearly designed for English use, as the names both of || 


The cultivation of the French language in our monas- | 
old Norman-French, such as was used in the law courts | 
sey—and which had begun to differ widely from the | 


Letter-writing was evi- | 
of | 
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the fourth we of his reign, the Bardi undertook to 
supply the king with —— pounds sterling daily, for 
the space of one year, and all the customs of the realm 
were assigned to them in payment. In the following 

year, the same company are ted as having en- 
aoe to provide one thousand marks per month, for 
one year, towards the expenses of the household; and 
the new and old customs in London and elsewhere were 
assigned to them for satisfaction of the debt. In the 
twenty-first year of the same reign, we find the Bardi 
received to the value of one hundred and fifty pounds (! ) 
in part payment of the immense sum of fifty thousand 
four hundred and ninety three pounds, for which they 
had the king’s letter of obligation. But matters had 
then come to an extremity with the most wealthy of the 
Italian companies. ‘The expenses,’ says Villani, an 
old contemporaneous historian, ‘so much exceeded the 


| revenues, that the king of England, when he returned 


home from the war, found himself indebted for principal, 
assignments, and rewards to the Bardi, more than one 


| hundred and eighty thousand marks sterling, and to the 


Peruzzi more than one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
marks. A large part of the money they had lent was 
not their own capital, but had been borrowed by them, 
or received on trust from fellow-citizens and strangers ; 
and great danger thence accrued both to them and to 
the city of Florence. For, not being able to answer the 
calls of their creditors in England, Florence, and else- 
where, where they trafficked, they lost their credit on 
all sides, and became bankrupts.’ They were not, how- 


| ever, reduced to complete destitution through the king’s 


conduct, as the letter of the Florentine senate affirms ; 
for Villani goes on to say, ‘ Though our city of Florence, 
in consequence, received a shock such as had not been 
experienced for many years, yet the Bardi avoided a 
complete ruin by their possessions in the city and 
territory of Florence, and by the great power and rank 
which they held in the republic. Yet this failure 
greatly reduced the wealth and condition of the mer- 
chants and traders of Florence.’ So much for con- 
querors not paying their debts! 

The burden of letter No. 19 would be enough to 
trouble any man who was conscious of having nearly 
ruined a flourishing community; but in letter 20, we 
find the conqueror of Cressy and of the commercial 
eredit of Florence in great distress of mind about a 
hawk, and Galeazzo Visconti, the Grand Duke of Milan, 
writing to comfort him. ‘We have understood,’ he 
writes, ‘most serene prince, that the falcon called the 
Cyprian, which we sent to you, is dead, which distresses 
us much, as we hear that it gave great comfort to you. 
But we have other hawks as good, or better, of which 
doubt not we will send you one, if the roads permit.’ 
The same distress for money, however, which even the 
acquisition of a new hawk could not long assuage, runs 
uninterruptedly through the rest of the epistles. In 
letter 23, we have Michael Steno, the Doge of Venice 
himself, pressing King Henry IV. about the payment 
of eight hundred marks, owing to one Antonio Bembo, 
from the Duke of Norfolk ; and the series of royal neces- 
sities terminates in a petition from the unhappy Henry 
VL. to the abbot of Edmonsbury, praying for the loan 
of a hundred marks (about seventy pounds sterling) 
preparatory to his marriage ; so low had the disasters of 
the French wars reduced the royal treasury of England. 

The second portion, embracing the reign of Henry 
VIIL, abounds with letters of the greatest interest, as 
elucidating the history of the momentous times of the 
Reformation, but which, for obvious reasons, would re- 
quire a constant historical commentary to render their 
story intelligible. We prefer to select from among 

them those which throw a passing light on the man- 
ners nat feelings of the times. 

_ Thus we find among the first a letter from the lord 

high admiral as to measures to be taken to prevent the 
= of the colliers off Yarmouth, showing at what 
on baie peoied the Newcastle coal-trade had risen to 
patie Ro Soon after, we come upon a letter (No, 207) 


from Henry Hulltoft, surveyor of the customs at South- 
ampton, to Cromwell, announcing the arrival of a 
present of novelties for the king’s highness; namely, 
‘two musk catts, three lyttle munkeys, a marmozet, a 
shirt, or an upper vesture of cambrick, wrought with 
whyte silk in every part; moreover, a chest of India 


| nutts, which be greater than a man’s fist; and three 


pots ts of earth painted, called porceland ; which is all.’ 
e India nuts, as big as a man’s fist, ‘of course were 
cocoa-nuts. The ‘porceland pots’ presented on this 
occasion are the earliest distinct mention of porcelain 
in England. The earliest mention of Oriental 

as known in Europe, is said by Mr Albert Way to be 
in an inventory of valuable effects of Johanne, queen of 
Charles le Bel, king of France, who died a.p. 1370. 

Perhaps the most curious letter in the collection is 
one from Sir Edward Howard, then lord high admiral of 
England, to Wolsey, written when lying with his fleet 
in Plymouth Sound, preparatory to sailing against the 
French ships in Brest. Sir Edward Howard’s letter is 
deserving preservation, both as being in all probability 
the first naval despatch of an English admiral on 
record, as from the minute incidental particulars about 
the victualling the ficet, and the carly use of nautical 
language, almost identical with the present: it full 
explains the manner in which the ships in Henry’s 
navy were supplied when afloat, and the difficulties, in 
regard of movement, which the lord admiral had to 
encounter. The vessels that had received their pro- 
portion for two months’ flesh could not, it appears, 
bring about five weeks; the barrels were full of salt. 
Many of the vessels came out of the Thames with a 
month’s beer, trusting that the victuallers would bring 
the rest, and were disappointed. Beer was the regular 
beverage for the sailors—we have no mention of grog. 
We give the letter, omitting what relates to private 
affairs. 

‘ Master Almoner, in my heartiest wise I recommend 
me unto you, certifying that I am now, at the writing 
of this my letter, in Plymouth Sound, with all the king’s 
fleet, saving the ships which be at Hampton [South- 
ampton], which I look for to-night. Sir, I think our 
business will be tried within five or six days at the 
farthest; for a hulk that came straight from Brest, 
showeth for a certainty that there be ready coming 
forward a hundred ships of war, besides the galleys ; 
and says they be very well trimmed, and will not fail 
to come out and fight with us. I pray God and St 
George that we shall have a fair day on them; and I 
pray that we linger no longer, for I assure you never 
was army so falsely victualled. They that received 
their proportion for two months’ flesh cannot bring 
about for five weeks, for the barrels be full of salt. And 
when the pieces keep the number, when they should be 
penny pieces, they be scant halfpenny pieces. And 
where two pieces should make a mess, three will not 
serve. Also many come out of Thames but with a 
month’s beer, trusting that the victuallers shall bring 
the rest, and here cometh none. I send you word, for 
a surety, here is not in this army, one with another, past 
fifteen days’ food. Sir, the Katherine Fortileza hath 
troubled me beyond measure. She brought out of 
Thames but fourteen days’ victual, and no victualler is 
come to help her; and so I have victualled her with 
beer ever since. In consideration to keep the army to- 
gether, sir, for God’s sake send along the coast that 
they brew beer, and make biscuit, that we may have 
some refreshment to keep us together upon this coast, 
or else we shall be driven to come again into the Downs, 
and let the Frenchmen take their pleasure. Sir, the 
Katherine Fortileza hath so many leaks, by reason of 
Bedell, the nter that worked in her at Woolwich, 
that we have much ado to keep her above water. 
He hath bored a hundred auger-holes in her, and left 
unstop that the water came in as it were in a sieve. 
Sir, this day I have all the calkers of the army on her. 
I trust by to-morrow she shall be more stanch. Sir, I 
know no man’s proportion but my own, nor one captain 


sateen. 
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they have no vessel to bring it tous, But howsoever 
the matter goeth, I will make a fray with the fleet of 
France, if wind and weather will serve. Written in 


to fight, and the second to work the ship; the former 
commanded apap by a gentleman or nobleman of 
distinction, who had nothing to do with the management 
of the vessel, and the latter under a sailing-master; 
whence the class of masters in our navy. The admiral 
was to have for his wages, diet and rewards, ten-shil- 
lings per day; his captains eighteenpence; every mariner 
and gunner five shillings per month, and as much be- 
sides for food, The king promised to victual the whole 
by a rate agreed upon under his own hand; in return 
for which the admiral was to answer him half of all 
manner of gains that he should make by land or water ; 
with all prisoners being Christians; one ship of two 
hundred tons, furnished and rigged; and all artillery in 
a ay taken. 

vessels of this infant navy were not much better 
built than they were victualled. In Holbein’s pictures 
they have every appearance of Chinese junks, with im- 
mensely elevated heads and sterns, and their port-holes 
almost level with the water. The Mary Rose, whence 
the admiral’s letter is dated, was the ill-fated vessel 
which, in the month of July 1545, was lost on the short 
passage from Portsmouth to Spithead, through the 
carelessness of her crew in leaving her port-holes open, 
which were within sixteen inches of the water. She 
went down about a mile from the spot where, nearly 
two centuries afterwards, the Royal 
in much the same manner, with her commander, Sir 
George Carew, on board, and nearly seven hundred sol- 


diers and sailors, who were all drowned. Such were | i 


the early ships and sailors of the British navy. 


ing of attention as possessing perhaps the most complete 
culinary establishment in the kingdom. Everything is 
there done which science and experience can suggest 


the prince of prefaced the explanatory , that 
he was actually busy with a book which leave 
nothing untold as to his art, or the cuisine of which he 
had the superintendence. 


notice.* Never till now, we think, has the world been 
favoured with such a mass of information on the methods 
of ing food. Monsieur makes little pretension 
C cdc ondon hue ton Dy het noe 
the whole of his seven hundred His business, 
however, is not to make jokes, but to make dishes. 


Although bis volume may not compete with such || 
works of humour as that of Kitchener, it will, we be- | | 


lieve, be allowed to stand unrivalled for the comprehen- 


siveness and variety of its directions on what is the || 


undisguised profession and purpose of the writer. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to the preparing 
of French dishes, a species of cookery which, with 
all deference to John Bull prejudices, we must pro- 
nounce very far in advance of that of England, in- 
asmuch as it, has economy for its basis, and effects 


a charming variety of edibles out of what our every- || 


day cookery literally throws away or blows into the 
atmosphere. The peculiarity of French cookery is 
the excellence of the stews and boils; in either case 
much is made of vegetable substances, and a relish im- 
parted which could not be attained by the separate 
vegetable preparations of the English. We have been 
amused, in looking over M. Soyer’s book, to observe the 
resemblance between the cookery of certain French and 
Scoteh dishes. Anything like an improved cookery 
was introduced into Scotland from France three or four 
centuries ago, and some of our present dishes are only 
descendants of this ancestry. Cock-a-leeky, hotch- 
potch, and that great national standard, dail, are un- 
questionably French, and bear a close relationship to 
the modern pot-au-feu. Modern did we say? The pot- 
au-feu, for anything we or M. Soyer can tell, may be as 
old as the French monarchy—may have been a bequest 
of the Gauls, and tickled the nostrils and palates of the 
Roman legions. 

On pot-au-feu, M. Soyer, as a good Frenchman, so 
far as the dignity of his art is concerned, dilates with 
national loquacity. He is even anecdotic on pot-au-feu, 
and by way of giving our readers a notion of his style, 
as well as of what this thing pot-au-feu really is, we 
present them with the following narration :— 

‘Frenca Pot-au-Fev.— Out of this earthen pot 
comes the favourite soup and bouilli which has been 
everlastingly famed as having been the sup’ of several 
rance ; from 


bee 


multitude. For example, the bills of fare of th 
tuous dinners which used to grace the tables 
XIV., XVL, and XV 
different to each other, and none of them w 
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the original history of different countries." No- 
can stamp the anniversary of any great event so 
as a sumptuous pena Brace fe cen eg 


don) of a dinner given by the Earl of Warwick at the, 
installation of an archbishop of York in the year 1470.. 
Everything seems to prove to us that it has always. 

lormed an important part in political events, and 

been exposed to as many alterations; still, amongst 
so many changes, it is with a national pleasure that 
I find, amongst the heap of frivolous culinary ruins, 
an old favourite of our great-great-grandfathers still 
remaining ours; having boldly passed through every 
storm, it has for ever established its culi 


demi-immortal is daily seen ornamenting the firesides 
of millions, and merely acquaints the children the first 
thing in the morning that something good is in pre- 

ion for their dinner. This mighty vessel is called 


in French i in which is made that ex- | dlin 


cellent and wholesome luxury which for centuries has 
been the principal nourishment and support of the 
middling and poorer classes of France at a trifling 
expense. It is not upon the tables of the wealthy that 
the best of this national soup is to be obtained, but upon 
the right or left side of the entrance to his noble man- 
sion, in a square, oval, or octagonal room, commonly 
called la loge du portier, or the porter’s lodge, as nearly 
every perter has his porti@re; that is, a wife who answers 
the door (whilst her husband is doing the frotage, or 
polishing the floor of the apartment). While pulling 
the string or wire which loosens the lock to let people in 
with one hand, she skims the pot-au-feu with the other; 
should she be fortunate enough to possess two eyes, she 
would keep one upon her pot-au-feu, and the other 
upon the individual, who had probably come only to 
make inquiry. Unfortunately for La Mére Binard, she 
had but one eye, which she almost entirely devoted to 
the ebullition of her pot-au-feu. Having been ére 
two-and-thirty years, she knew most of the people in the 
habit of calling by their voice, and used to answer them 
even without turning her shaking head. One day her 
master, M. le Comte de C——, who was a good gentle- 
man and great epicure, came home from a long ride while 
she was performing her humble duty of pouring the sou 
into the tureen; a triple knock came to the door, whic 
immediately opened as by electricity, ami in walked 
her beloved master, who came to the door of the lodge 
to pay his duties to his old and faithful servant, 
whilst an exhalation of the most delicious fragrance 
perfumed the small apartment from the boiling con- 
somé, which attracted his scientific attention. After a 
short inquiry, he discovered, in an old brown pan, the 
gloriously smoking-hot consomé, and seizing with avi- 
dity a spoon by the side, tasted, much to the astonish- 
ment of La Mére Binard, several spoonsful—pronounc- 
ing the first delicious, the second excellent, the third 
ghtful, in fact magnificent. “Can you spare any of 
it?” he said, addressing the worthy dame. “ Yes,” said 
she; “but I am sure monseigneur does not mean it.” 
“ But indeed I do,” replied he ; “ and if I had been aware 
I could have obtained such a treasure, I would have had 
nothing else for my dinner to-day ; and if you were not 
so far advanced in years, I would not object to make 
you a cordon bleu.” The earthen pan was immediately 
conveyed up stairs to the dining-room, and deposited 
upon the table of his seigneurie, where an excellent 
dinner was waiting for himself and friends ; but the im- 
au-feu, resting on a superb silver tray, with 
its handle half broken off, received the exclusive homage 


* Especially in France, where cookery was first cradled, and has 
ever since been well nursed. 


dinner to take pot-luck with his porter’s wife. 

‘ By a friendly introduction to La Mére Binard, I, with 
a great deal of ication, obtained from her the fol- 
lowing valuable receipt, having been obliged first to 
listen to the constant repetition of the above anecdote 
before she would explain it to me:—“ I generally 
mgs ins SS See sae Se 
bone, a piece of the rump, or a slice 
part of the leg, weighing from four to five pounds, with 


sufficient fat attached, or adding a small piece; then I 


farther to the corner of the fire, put a wooden skimmer 
across the pot, upon which rest the lid, to prevent its 
boiling fast—which would entirely spoil the soup, the 
meat becoming very hard, and the soup thick and 
muddy.” “ You quite astonish me, Mrs Binard,” said I. 
“Oh,” says she, “I have had so many years of expe- 
rience, and know it to be the case.” “ Yes,” said I; 
“my dear lady, I do not in the least doubt your correct- 
ness.” “ Well, then, one hour afterwards I add a little 


two boys; then I take out carefull 
lay upon the dish, with half of the liver at the side ; the 
other half, when cold, I give to Minette (her favourite 
cat); lay the on of the vegetables round, with 


next day, with the remainder of the broth I ver- 
micelli or rice soup, or the same with bread in it, and 
fricassée the remainder of the beef in various ways. 
When my daughter was ill, I used to put a calf’s foot 
in the u-feu with the beef ; ie made the eaaip very 
stren ing, and did her m ” “Will 
kind enough,” said I, “ to tell me where you 
burnt onions, for I perceive without it your sow 
be quite white?” “Bless you, sir!” 

may get six for two sous y 
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can burn them yourself in the oven, or by the fireside, 
gently turning them now and then until ‘spel the 
black, but not burnt to a cinder, or it would the 
flavour of the soup.” I then took leave of her, return- 
ing thanks for her kindness, and put down the receipt 
as she gave it me during her long explanation, as fol- 
lows :— —Put in the pot-au-feu six of 
beef, four quarts of water; set near the fire, ; when 

boiling, a spoonful and a half of salt, half a 
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burnt, with a clove in each, and a piece of parsnip; skim 
again, and let simmer four or five hours, adding a little 
cold water now and then; take off part of the fat, put 
slices of bread into the tureen, lay half the vegetables 
over, and half the broth, and serve the meat separate, 
with the vegetables around. Since I have been in Eng- 
land I have broken my precious earthen pot; I have, 
however, made some very good soups at home ina black 
saucepan or stewpan, but must admit not quite so deli- 
cate and perfect as in the identical pot de terre.’ 

By way of testing the correctness of M. Soyer’s de- 
PA sind we have had pot-au-feu made according to his 
directions, and found it all that a gourmet, or even a 
gourmand, could reasonably desire. 


PARAGRAPHS FOR THE PEOPLE* 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 
PICKING UP THOUGHTS. 

Bors, you have heard of blacksmiths who became 
mayors and magistrates of towns and cities, and men 
of great wealth and influence. What was the secret of 
their success? Why, they picked up horse-nails and 
pins in the street, and carried them home in the pockets 
of their waistcoats. Now, you must pick up thoughts 
in the same way, and fill your mind with them; and 
they will grow into other thoughts, almost while you 
are asleep. The world is full of thoughts, and you will 
find them strewed everywhere in your path. 


EXCHANGING PEARLS, 


A little orphan boy, about twelve years of age, while 
fishing on the banks of the Tennessee, United States, 
America, picked up a large pearl among the mussel- 
shells. Returning home, he accidentally exhibited it 
while rummaging his pockets filled with fish-lines, 
corks, shells, coppers, bait, &c. A gentleman standing 
by observed the costly treasure, and asked the little 
fellow how much he should give him for it? ‘Oh,’ said 
the boy, ‘a bit or two—just as you please.’ ‘ No,’ re- 

ied the gentleman ; ‘ you must not sell it for a trifle; 
it is worth a great sum. I will send it to Nashville to 
be sold, and the proceeds of it shall be applied to your 
education.’ The 1 was sent to a Letters, who 
estimated its value at five hundred dollars Let it glitter 
in the diadem of a crowned head, and that boy’s mind 
be enriched with jewels whose lustre shall outlive and 
outshine the light of diamonds, and he will have parted 
with it for a pearl of greater price. 


‘THE LONG RANGE’ OF THE GOSPEL. 


* Warner’s Long Range’ is a good deal spoken of now- 
a-days as a wonderful invention for killing enemies. 
But let me tell Warner, and all other geniuses of his 
cast, that such inventions are all a humbug. Such 
tactics and tools are all too short-sighted and short- 
bitted for the work proposed. Enemies are as immortal 
as any malignant spirits; and you might as well hope 
to shoot sin stone-dead as to shoot an enemy. There 
is but one way given under heaven among men by 
which one can kill an enemy; and that is, by ing 
coals of fire on his head ; that does the business for him 
at once. Lie in wait for him, and when you catch him 
in trouble, faint from hunger or thirst, or shivering with 
cold, spring upon him, like a good Samaritan, with your 
hands, eyes, tongue, and heart full of good gifts. Feed 
him, give him drink, and warm him with clothing and 
words of kindness, and he is done for. You have killed 
an enemy and made a friend at one shot. Try it, and 
tell the nation to do the same. 


VALUE OF CHANGES. 

‘ No political change is worth a single crime, or, above 
all, a single drop of human blood.’ That will be a golden 
Say which shall see this sublime principle 

the foundation-stone and top-stone, the crown and glory, 


* Communicated by the author. 


jaa of Sateen No political change 
Sagupve the condition of a people unless it 
moral end. No moral end can be attained by 
ralising means. Moral means are always the constituent 
elements of the moral end already attained, ‘ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for.’ They are to true freedom 
what repentance and faith are to salvation. And any 
combination of despotic force, in armies or navies, might 
as well seek to intercept the communication of Divine 
grace to the heart of the penitent and believing sinner, 
as to intercept the gift of freedom to that people who 
commence working out their political or social salva- 
tion ‘in the fear and trembling’ of moral means. 


A FREEHOLD ESTATE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


There is one great estate belonging to the people of 
Christendom—an estate which is transmitted to succes- 
sive generations in fee simple, in the fullest freehold 
ownership and occupation. This estate consists in a 
debt of more than L.2,000,000,000, contracted by six- 
teen European nations, in sacrificing upon the altar 
of Mars about twenty ‘millions of their subjects and 
citizens. This is merely the arrearage due from the 
people for the cost of their self-immolation ; it is but a 
tithe of what they have paid on the human slaughter- 
bills since the Reformation. This vast debt is what 
the people have earned by destroying each other in war. 
It is a great estate, and yields them an annual revenue 
of poverty, crime, and edness. Then there is 
another source of similar income to the people. The 
Christian governments of Christendom expend about 
L.200,000,000 annually in preparing for future wars; 
which, added to the interest of their te war 
debt, at five per cent., rises to the nice little sum of 
L.300,000,000, which has to be raised every year by 
sinking the condition of the people still lower. The 
annual war-tax on the inhabitants of Europe may be 
put down at L.2 a-head, from the infant in the cradle 
to the man tottering into the grave beneath the weight 
of a hundred years! To pay the principal of this war- 
debt of Christendom, it would be necessary to levy a 
tax of at least L.2 on every inhabitant of the globe! 
Let the people think of these things. 


THE SPEAKING AUTOMATON. 


‘ We have no doubt that, before another century is com- 
pleted, a talking and singing machine will be numbered 
among the conquests of science.’ Such are the conclud- 
ing words of one of Sir David Brewster’s Letters on 
Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott. It is my 
present occupation to show the complete realisation of 
this prophecy, and to detail the particulars of such a 
piece of mechanism, as it is now in operation in the 
Egyptian Hall, London. 

It is generally known that, from time to time, attempts 
have been made to put together pieces of machinery 
which should be capable of mimicking the human voice. 
These attempts have been, to the present hour, only 
very partially successful: the imitation has been rude, 
mechanic, and unnatural. To understand the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of all inventions of this sort, 
it is only n to remind the reader for a moment 
of the delicate and intricate nature of the human appa- 
ratus. This consists of the expansile and contractile 
air-tube, the trachea; the delicate ligaments, called 
vocal chords, stretching across a portion of this tube, 
called the glottis: to these ligaments muscles are con- 
nected, which tighten or relax, open or close them, and 
these muscles are supplied with nerves, which bring 
under the influence of the will in a certain degree. 

part of the throat, the soft palate, tongue, 
the mouth, teeth, lips, and nose, are all essen- 
in articulation; and to give anything like 
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which preceded that in question, and which may have 
opened the way in some measure for its accomplish- 


ment. 

Sir D. Brewster, in the work just cited, informs us 
that, about the year 1779, some of the earliest suc- 
cessful attempts to construct a speaking apparatus were 
made by a person of the name of Kratzenstein. Ina 
prize essay sent by him to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St Petersburg, an analysis was given of the 
vowel sounds A, I, I, O, U, and the construction of an 
apparatus capable of distinctly pronouncing them was 
described. The principle of his invention consisted in 
attaching reeds of various calibre to an air-chest; the 
mouth of each reed being differently modified, bent at 
certain angles, covered in a peculiar manner, and so on. 
Here the invention stopped. It appears, however, that 
at a later period Kratzenstein pursued his researches ; 
and he is said to have completed a talking apparatus, 
which imperfectly pronounced words and sentences. 
M. Kempelen, the inventor of that celebrated impos- 
ture, the pseudo-automatic chess-player, then directed 
his thoughts to the same subject. It seems more than 
probable that the construction of the vocal apparatus 


| of the chess-player, by means of which it squeaked 
| forth its harsh echeck, may have been the germ from 


whence the thought arose of constructing a combina- 
tion of machinery which should be more worthy of his 
amazing mechanical powers than ‘ the ingenious trifle’ 
about which the world ran mad. His first apparatus 
consisted of an air-chest, formed out of caoutchouc, 
into which several voice-reeds opened, which were sup- 
plied with air from a bellows. By a division of this 
India-rubber box, so as to give it a resemblance to 
human jaws, he obtained the sounds OU, O, A, and an 
imperfect E. Not satisfied with these results, he added 
further mechanism, which then produced the additional 
sounds P,M,and L. Here now was a machine possessing 
limited conversational powers, and capable of uttering 
‘mamma,’ ‘papa,’ &c. but with indistinctness. The clack- 
ing of the machinery, and some trifling imperfections in 
the adaptation of its relative parts, obscured the sharp- 
ness and distinctive character of the sounds: thus ‘papa’ 
was pronounced pha-pha. Sir D. Brewster describes 
this machine, as it was finally constructed, as consist- 
ing of five principal parts—a reed representing the 
human glottis, an air-chest with internal valves, the 
bellows, a mouth with its appurtenances, and lastly 
nostrils. The reed resembled the drone of a bag- 
pipe; but its tongue was formed of a thin slip of 
ivory, which reposed upon a portion of the reed, 
covéred with leather, for the purpose of preventing any 
clapping sound. The proper pitch of the reed-note 
was produced by a spring, which was so applied to the 


A countryman of our own, a Mr Willis of Cam- 
bridge, after Kempelen, took up the subject, and in- 
vented a very simple machine upon a somewhat analo- 
gous principle, by means of which he produced the 
vowel sounds with great distinctness. This was effected 
by sliding a plate over a bell-shaped cavity, to which 
the voice-reed was connected. He also discovered that, 
by lengthening or shortening the air-tube to which the 
reed was attached, by means of sliding joints, he could 
invert the order of the series. With this invention the 
subject appears to have been dropped. 

The singing of the human voice has had more suc- 
cessful imitators. There has been long in use, upon 
the organ, a stop called the vor humana, which bears a 
considerable resemblance to human singing, without 
articulation. The great Haarlem organ has a cele- 
brated stop of this kind. It is the reed-notes of the 
organ which most closely resemble the notes of the 
voice. The note of the bagpipe and bassoon is also 
intimately allied to the human note. Professor Miller, 
the great German physiologist, instituted a series of 
experiments upon the human organs of voice, after 
removing them from the body, and produced from the 
larynx a perfect scale of notes and half-notes, extend- 
ing to about two octaves and a half, which is the 
average compass of the voice. This was done by imi- 
tating, as far as possible, the action of the delicate 
muscles which govern the several parts of the vocal 
machinery, by attaching delicate cords and weights to 
the vocal ligaments, and thus producing any desirable 
degree of tension or contraction. The note was found 
to rise in proportion to the tightness with which the 
vocal chords were stretched; but the upper notes were 
apt to run into a falsetto, which is the consequence of 
the vibration, not of the entire vocal ligament, but of 
its thin edges. In more than one respect, however, 
even the inanimate human organs are defective: a 
material defect is the want of adaptation of the length 
of the air-tube to the vibrating note. It has been 
found that each note requires a certain length and 
calibre of tube to be adapted to it, so that the tube 
shall be capable of the like number of vibrations: if 
this is neglected, the result will be a discordance. 
This is, in fact, the philosophy of the different holes of 
the clarionet, bagpipes, &c. each hole, when covered 
with the finger, corresponding to a length of tube 
answering in vibration to a certain note. The human 
windpipe has an admirable mechanism to secure this 
end: it possesses the power, by means of its compli- 
cated muscles, of elongating or contracting itself, with 
the nicest adaptation, to the note which is vibrating 
upon its vocal chords, just as the human eye has the 
adaptive power of altering its focus to meet the vary- 


ivory tongue as to permit of a greater or lesser ber 
of vibrations in a given time; the note rising or falling 
in the proportion of the number and intensity of such 
vibrations. The speech-note proceeded from this reed 
into the air-chest, which contained several smaller air- 
boxes, to which valves and wooden tubes were adapted, 
for the production of the hissing sounds s, sch, z, &c. 
Small subsidiary bellows were requisite for producing 
the letters P, K, T, &c. The mouth was formed of a 
bell or funnel-shaped box of India-rubber, whose phy- 
sical properties assimilate it to the softness and i- 
bility of the human organ: into this cavity the vocal 
sounds p ed. When the mouth-piece was closed, 
they passed through the nostrils, the entrance to which 
was guarded by thin lamin ; when both nostrils were 
left open, the letter M was very perfectly sounded; 
when only one, the letter N. With this more perfect 
apparatus Kempelen came to the metropolis, where it 
was privately exhibited to a few scientific persons. It 
nee gh ore sentences as » following — a 
astronomy, Constantinopolis, vous étes mon ami, an 
word exploitation, with a.strong French accent. Of the 
further history of this machine we are in ignotance; 
po ae now lies hid in the dust of some philosopher's 
jumber-room. 


ing distance of objects of vision. The dead larynx, and, 
in a measure, all imitations of it, want this power; 
hence the discordance, as I conceive, which we are 
presently to find even in M. Faber’s admirable machine. 
The human air-tube is also capable of varying degrees 
of tension; and upon this adaptation, according to M. 
Savart, do the variety and richness of its tones depend. 

Such, then, are the elementary fragments which 
have preceded, and, as I conjecture, h we assisted to 
constitute, the wonderful mechanism to which we will 
now return. The speaking automaton, or euphonia, 
is the invention of a professor of mathematics, a 
M. Joseph Faber, upwards of twenty-five years of 
whose existence have been consumed in its produc- 
tion. Its external appearance presents the following 
character. The half figure of a man, the size known 
to artists as kit-cat, dressed in Turkish costume, is 
seen resting upon the side of a table, surrounded by 
crimson drapery, with its arms crossed upon its bosom. 
The body of the figure is dressed in blue merino, its 
head is surmounted by a Turkish cap, and the lower 
part of the face is covered with a dense flowing beard, 
which hangs down so as to conceal some portion of the 
mechanism contained in the throat. The chin is mov- 
able, and is attached by appropriate mechanism to some 


octaves. ond and behind it are a 
rage in Black, at which the operator sits. At the 

is a large bellows, which forms the lungs of the 
android, The crimson drapery removed, and the whole 
interior of the figure, presenting a mass of levers, springs, 
screws, &c., are exposed, with the sole exceptioa of two 
small boxes contained in the head and throat, where the 
yocal apparatus and the articulating organs are seated. 
The interior of the figure is exposed to scrutiny during 
the entire performance ; and in the course of it, each of the 
manifold mechanical combinations is seen to be engaged 


the head remained during 
the display of its conversational capabilities. Many 
other circumstances combine to demonstrate the com- 


a child’s, or high tenor note, to that of a deep bass. The 
automaton also whispers ; and this is the most surpris- 
ingly life-like performance of all. The names of 

and Joseph could not be more distinctly whis by 
human apparatus ; Emily much less distinctly—the as- 
pirated semi-vowels being apparently more readily pro- 
nounced than the more strictly vocal. The automaton 
pronounces Italian, in. my conception, more accurately 
than any other language—which may result from the 
roundness and fulness of the intonation of that tongue. 
It is then made to display its singing capabilities, being 
accompanied by a performer upon a beautiful organ of 
M. Faber’s invention. This is without articulating the 
words, the sounds ah and ee being used to accompany 
the music. The voice is not pleasing, but is very won- 
derful. The air sung was Haydn’s beautiful German 
Hymn: the lower voice-notes in this performance were 
harsh and dissonant, the upper G uncommonly clear 
and round. It then sings the words and music of ‘God 
save the Queen.’ This is defective in the non-articula- 
tion of the words, which are slurred or slidden the one 
into the other; the voice also is apt to break into a 


plete impossibility of there being any confederacy or | falsetto. 


extraneous assistance by means of ventriloquism, in 
ucing the effect. The performance commenced with 

the articulaticn of the letters of the alphabet in Eng- 
as Boag impression at the first, and I believe it 

is one which is pretty general, was one of disappoint- 
ment. It takes some little time to accustom one’s-self to 
may partly account 


analysis of the last. The figure, then, will 
rase or sentence the audience may sug- 

. Let me transcribe the following, 

which were spoken by it during our visit, as specimens. 
It commonly begins with an apologetic ‘ Please excuse 
my slow unciation ;’ then followed, ‘Good morning, 
ladies gentiemen ;’ ‘Welcome, ladies and gentlemen ;’ 
‘It is a warm day ;’ ‘It is a rainy day ;’ ‘ Buon giorno, 
signiori ;’ and the same in Spanish. At the writer's re- 
ing thalassee, 


P’ pron 

Welsh word ‘ Llangollen,’ the double Ul of which is pecu- 
liarly sounded by the Welsh; but this it was unequal 
to—the inventor stating that no mechanical provision 
had been made for that sound. I suspect it is a sound 
likely to puzzle even so profound a mechanician as M. 
Faber to produce with accuracy. An old lady in the 
company seemed to have run away with the idea, and I 
believe she was not singular, that the machine was gifted 

powers, and capable of answering all sorts 
of hard questions. It was asked by her what was its 


in § 
admirable accuracy ; * Bilboa, 
chusets,’ ‘ Xerxes,’ ‘ 
gives ‘ Hurrah for Queen 
with declamation of i 
An inary 


» Then it 
ictoria and ce Albert,’ 


discordance, 
of its performance is its mi- 


extraord 
of a child’s voice. It se; ‘mamma,’ ‘papa; and | then, 


by its feelings, it con- 
the audience by falling in the most life- 


like fashion. The automaton also 


The imperfect sounds upon this instrument are these : 
T, sounded like a blunt D; SH, and W, which, oddly 


enough, sounds something like V. I suspect the pri- | 


mary cause of this latter deficiency lies in the ear of 
the inventor, on account of the difficulty experienced 


by foreigners in the use of the letter W. It is a singu- | 


lar circumstance if it is so. B and M are also indistinct. 
The guttural sound is also a difficulty when it occurs in 
the middle or at the commencement of a word, but is 
successfully imitated when found at the end, by an 
aspirate preceding a hard G; thus, sontach is exactly 
imitated by sontahg. Its articulation is slow, emphatic, 
and possesses much of the hesitating character of the 
pronunciation of a foreigner not certain of his words. 


It has been compared to that of a child learning to con- | 


verse; and either simile is applicable. It is defective in 
the want of variety of what is known as the speech- 


note: its sentences are all monotonous, or very slightly | 


varied; they do not possess that range of notes which, 


though not exactly musical, yet contributes to give grace | 


and variety to human articulation—those expressive 
tones, for instance, which often convey more than 
tongue or gesture can express—the tones of admiration, 
surprise, questioning, &c. When an attempt is made 
to give a joyous intonation to the declamatory sentence 
before quoted, it proves unsuccessful, and the result, to 
my ears at least, was melancholy and unpleasing. We 
are willing to believe it impossible to effect this. \ Jt 
— to be so completely the result of the directive 
influence of the mind over the vocal organs, as to defy 
imitation by such inanimate materials as steel and 
India-rubber. 

Several circumstances may here be appropriately 
mentioned which demonstrate the impossibility of the 
existence of fraud or collusive art in the case. Not the 
least remarkable of these is the singular fact, that the 
figure speaks with a German accentuation. This is 


sagacity, | evidently the consequence of a want of tutelage in the 


—— ear. Thus M. Faber would say ‘ welkom’ 
or welcome; and he directs the machinery to give 
utterance to the same too. Now, M. Faber willingly 


depression of the keys. 
the ear to the articulating apparatus origi- 


proceed from the nose. To this may 


the nasal vibration may even be felt 
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construction of such a machine, as to warrant the belief 
of its being an imposture. The limited experiments of 
previous mechanicians demonstrate its possibility, and 
the concurrent testimony of many scientific persons in 
the metropolis speaks most indubitably of the truthfal 
character of the machine. 

This account, however, is neither satisfactory to 
self, nor, as I suppose, to the reader; but when we iook 
for a scientific exposition of the apparatus, we ‘are 
baffled. M. Faber thinks it advisable to keep the es- 
sential portion of the apparatus a secret. One cannot 
very well conceive the reason of this. It is not an in- 
vention which could by possibility be copied, and it is 

bable its full exhibition would rather elevate than 
ower our wonder at the skill of its construction. We 
are informed, however, that the principal portion of 
this part of the instrument is of caoutchouc, and that 
the various organs of articulation have been formed 
out of it, so as exactly to resemble these appertain- 
| ing to humanity. Let us, however, before conclud- 
ing, more closely examine the instrument. A clavier 
or key-board, placed at the side of the figure, is the 
| apparatus which puts in motion the articulating mecha- 
nism, There are twelve keys, which are thus lettered— 


AOUILELRWF 8 8 B D @ sounded asin 
ah ea hiss 


At the side of these are two important keys, the as- 
pirate and nasal, which are so placed as to be capable 
of being touched together with B, D, or G. In this man- 
ner B is made to produce P, and M and D form T and 
N, and G forms K. The alphabet is thus simplified 
and reduced to sixteen elemental sounds, which are the 
analysis of language. The manner of playing upon it 
is a complete illustration of the science of phonography ; 
for example, the words Philadelphia city, are thus, so 
to speak, spelt Filadelfia sitee. 

The keys are all in connexion with springs and up- 
right rods, which depress or elevate, and in other ways 
affect the articulating organs in the head and throat of 
the figure. Some sounds are manifestly less difficult of 
production than others, as the keys move but a few 
rods; others, as the broad ah, on the contrary, appear 
to require the combination of four or five pieces of 
mechanism. Evidently a great deal depends upon M. 
Faber in the operation of the machine. There can be 
no doubt that, by regulating the pressure of the treddle 
which supplies air to the bellows, and by skilfully modi- 
fying the aspirate and nasal sounds, the articulation is 
capable of material alteration and modification. Other 
sounds are to be regulated, doubtless, by various altera- 
tions and compressions of the mouth, the under-jaw 
moving in the formation of some sounds. The air from 
the bellows first enters a spheroidal box, made of caout- 
chouc ; its future progress is concealed from view. 

It is conceivable that the rudiments of this machine 
may be these :—An air-tube of India-rubber, to resemble 
the human trachea, operated on by springs capable of 
elongating or contracting it; across the upper portion, 
vocal ligaments may be stretched of the same material, 
to which apparatus is connected, to tighten or loosen 
them, the air-tube in connexion with the air-chest 
above-mentioned. To these organs are attached arti- 
<a eee apparatus ; and one cannot conjecturing 
ments for the 
from the 


sounds from its mouth. Laughing is effected by shak- 
ing the aspirate key, which has a direct relation to the 
speech-note of the automaton. 
ceives that caoutchouc may be made 
imitate the human tissues by mixing it with molasses 
or sugar, which are constantly absorbing 
+ alg M. Faber may have availed himeelf of this 
i 

These are but so many conjectures, which may go 
for what they are worth. Let us award all the honour 
due to an unwearied patience and astonishing skill 
the inventor, who has brought a pi 
to the ion attained in this. 
the articulation is imperfect, it is 
surprise that so much has been done, than that caout- 
chouc, and wood, and steel, should fail — 
imitate the wondrous and exquisite organisation 
human apparatus. The instrument will probably yet 
receive further improvements at the hands of its inven- 
tor. Even at present, it may be regarded a8 no mean 
trophy of that indomitable perseverance for which the 
inventor's countrymen have long been celebrated. 


A DAME’S SCHOOL. 
In many parts of England, although, from the influence 


Schools ; 
schools, and calculated to subserve a similar purpose in 
an inferior degree; never tending, and seldom if ever in- 


lately my fortune to stumble upon a veritable dame’s 
school, in one of those few places where alone, perhaps, 
such a thing could now exist in this country—a burgh 
of traditionary importance, situated quite off the high- 

way of modern improvement, and preserving all the 


judices of a former age. 
I had attended the examination of the regular schools 
of this place, and found them, in many 


3 


rities deemed it necessary to pay some degree of atten- 
tion, and which they were now to visit, Iwas asked, 
and gladly consented, to accompany them; for I con- 
ceived that thus I should be enabled to test the question 
of the necessity for the training of teachers 
of children. 

The disposition in which the following 
dame’s school is drawn, is anything but that of 


aniuement out oft tater vital to. the prowpcts of 
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purchase of as many prizes, consisting of cheap Testa- 
ments and picture-books, as afforded one for every 
single scholar in her school—amounting to sixteen! 
Lo yr the expected distribution of prizes, not above 
of children was found assembled 
when 


occupied a few dark benches—being one of two small 
apartments wherein the schoolmistress held her state. 
It now appeared that, with a majority of the scholars, 
almost every day was a half-holiday! They were, it 
seems, generally employed at mid-day by their parents 
to carry dinner to one member or another of the family 
working at a distance; and although they might have 
afterwards returned to school, they were extremely apt, 
under the screen of this pious duty, to stay away for 
the remainder of the day. 

This, and other delinquencies, the schoolmistress 
seemed to appreciate as grievances fit to be laid before 
the reverend examinators ; entertaining, apparently, no 
idea that she ought to have been able of her own autho- 

ity to put an end to them. 

e old lady and her hive were palpably prepared 
for our reception on this august occasion. She met us 
at the door very neatly dressed, with quite the air of an 
antiquated belle, and a curtsy of the last century, that 

not have disgraced Za Gavote or Le Minuet de la 
Cour. Along with this came a patronising shake of 
the hand, and an inquiry after the welfare of several 
individuals in whom she seemed to feel a keen interest. 
When we had taken our seats in the schoolroom, the 
old lady ventured to turn the discourse upon the news 
of the day. She observed that there had been a dread- 
ful fire in Newfoundland. This, however, led unfortu- 
nately to the declaration—somewhat heterodox, we fear, 
in clerical ears—that she preferred making the children 
read the newspapers rather than the Bible, which, she 
averred, gave them ‘a monotonous tone of voice!’ This 
soon cut short all preliminaries. e examination was 
now commenced by the schoolmistress. 

*Come, Agnes,’ she cried, suddenly pouncing upon a 
timid little child who sat on the nearest form, appa- 
rently in a state of blank unconsciousness. Agnes, 
however, was in no hurry to comprehend the invitation ; 
and the dame, stretching forth her hand, brought the 
child to her knee by a sudden jerk, veering her round 
towards the company with another twist, which set the 

little creature a-crying. 

* What's that?’ continued the dame— a—a—a.’ 
(Great emphasis and impatience on the last.) ‘What's 
A for? What does your mother give you when you're 
a good girl? Why, child, A’s for apple! You'll get 
apple; for you're not a good girl. Well, then, what’s 
B for? B's for book.’ Agnes, however, could not be 
——o upon to open her mouth; and indeed, had she 

inclined, would have felt some difficulty in inter- 
jecting an answer to the rapid succession of interroga- 
tories from the schoolmistress. At length, by giving 
the child a pause, she got her to recognise D. But this 
was not enough, unless she could also tell what D was 
for? Failing to indicate the slightest knowledge of the 


important fact that D is for dog, poor Agnes was dis- 
missed to her seat; but not ignominiously, as it was 
stated by the dame that Agnes, notwithstanding all 


this, was the best girl in the school. 


—— promptly ded to the summons, bringing 
a stand, w depended a board with rows 

of words in one syllable. Johnny was heralded as the 
of his age in the school. He certainly 
to read off a few of the first words of three 
letters, such as age, bad, cat, dog, &c. making sure work 
by first spelling them carefully over. But he 

broke down in attem something else, and returned 
to his seat quite as triumphantly as Agnes; the school- 
mistress making proclamation to all whom it might con- 
that Johnny had done well. We subsequently 
the of pe peg praise 
had q by allowing 


that he was ‘tricky.’ It seems he had been formerly 
sent to the princi pal school; but on receiving some very 
= t from the master, was, by his too in- 
d it parents, transferred to the tutelage of the dame. 
He had not been long there, however, ere he rebelled 
against the dame’s authority, and rushing to the school- 
= proclaimed his irreverent defiance to the 
wo 

The more advanced classes, which had reached the 
dignity of reading verse about from the New Testament, 
and of learning off by rote verse about from a Scripture 
paraphrase or hymn, were now called up, but disclosed 


considerably more forwardness than proficiency. The 


schoolmistress wished to have a book to accompany 
them ; and instead of one book, she had all the books 
in the class successively thrust into her hand, notwith- 
standing that she ‘ pshawed’ and ‘ phooed,’ and indulged 
in a perfect volley of pungent sarcasms on the absurdity 
of the children supposing that she could read so many 
books at once, or that one was not sufficient! We might 
have inferred, from the little altercation that ensued on 
this subject, that the children were in the habit of being 
separately taught, instead of being trained in classes. 
But we soon found that they were actually afflicted by 
the worst features of both plans, without attaining the 
advantages of either. Incontrovertible evidence of this 
came out rather unexpectedly on the recitation of the 


paraphrase. . : 

° Close your book, Jenny,’ said the schoolmistress 
with authoritative asperity. The book was closed. 
* Now say your paraphrase—“ Oh happy is the man who 


* I wasna told to learn a paraphrase,’ said Jenny. 

*Told, Jenny Watson! You were told! So just go 
on—* Oh happy——” ’ 

Jenny persisted that she had not been told. It was 
Maggy and Mary who were to say the paraphrase. 

* Gentlemen !’ exclaimed the little woman, breathless 
with indignation and astonishment, ‘ they were told to 
get a paraphrase, every one of them; and they had all 
the week to learn it, besides all yesterday afternoon when 
I was in——’ 

The reverend gentlemen assured the irate dame that 
they were quite ready to hear Maggy and Mary, and to 
excuse Jenny. 

‘Shut your book, Maggy; Mary, shut your book.’ 
(The dame held Mary’s book herself. Children notice 
and take advantage of these fits of unconsciousness, 
which should never be exhibited to them.) 

Maggy, who was now in effect dux of the class, vice 
Jenny, commenced with manifest reluctance as fol- 
lows :—‘ So is the sinner’s hope cut off——’ 

‘So is the sinner’s hope cut off!’ rapidly and ironically 
echoed the dame. ‘ Didn’t I tell you that you were to 
say “ Oh happy is the man?”’ 

* No, ma’am; you said we were to get “ The rush 
may rise.”’ 

* Well, then, go on with “The rush may rise.”’ 

Maggy, having thus carried the point of selection, pro- 
ceeded, but with the second instead of the first verse of 
the sixth paraphrase :— 

* So is the sinner’s hope cut off ; 
Or, if it transient rise, 
"Tis like the spider’s airy web, 
From every breath that flies.’ 

Here she once more stuck fast: nor could Mary 
assist her. Mary, as it turned out, having got the right 
paraphrase—‘ Oh happy is the man, &c.’—but com- 
mencing at the third verse! Conviction flashed on the 
mind of the schoolmistress. ‘Oh ho!’ she cried, ‘I’m 
as cunning as you. I'll tell you what you’ve done: 
you've learned every one of you the third verse of the 
wrong paraphrase !’ 

This great triumph of the dame’s own penetration 
seemed to her fully to countervail the reiterated failures 
of her elevées; and dismissing this class, the catechism 
class was next called up. They succeeded only in pene- 
trating the metaphysical arcana of a few of the first 


“|| 


| 
I 
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questions in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. And 
thie, with a few spellings of an equally abortive cast, 
concluded the woful farce of the pone 4 school exami- 
nation. 

The distribution of prizes was scarcely less melan- 
choly. Adjusting her spectacles on nose, the poor 
woman undid her treasured of Testaments and 
picture-books with an air of great confidence in the 
wisdom of her selection. Little Agnes was first called 
up to look over the picture-books. What it was she 
received we now forget, but the dame exulted much in 
fixing on something suited for a girl. Johnny, in like 
manner, afforded the dame’s ‘ book-learned skill’ an- 
other triumph. He received something adapted for a 
boy. The distribution of the Testaments was effected 
very much to the disadvantage of the absentees ; those 
present putting in too substantial claims to them, by 
severally answering in the negative to the dame’s in- 
quiry whether they had not a Testament already. To 
one little girl the dame stated her positive conviction 
that she had a Testament. The little girl maintained, 
however, that the book was her sister’s. For those 
who had absented themselves there remained, therefore, 
nothing better than the picture-books at last. 

To this sketch nothing more need perhaps be added 
save this fact, that the ages of fhe children must in 
some instances have exceeded ten, and in none could 
have been less than five or six years. Shenstone has 
thus drawn, we fear, far too flattering a picture of a 
dame’s school; at least it is not so like the reality as 
poetry ought to be :— 

«In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shade, and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame: 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame ; 
And ofttimes, on vagaries idly bent, 
For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are sorely shent.’ 
Or, possibly, the ancient method of coercion was more 
effective than the mingled sarcasm and kindness, the 
honey and gall, of the dame whose school I am privi- 
leged to describe. Yet some portions of Shenstone’s 
exquisite picture are not unlike. At all events, where 
the resemblance is wanting, the contrast is instructive : 
+ *” * 


* The noises intermixed, that thence resound, 
Do learning’s little tenement betray ; 
Where sits the dame, disguised in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around, 
Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 
Emblem right meet of decency does yield ; 
Tier apron dyed in grain, as blue, I trow, 
As is the harebell that adorns the field ; 
And in her hand, for sceptre, she does wield 
Tway birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwined, 
With dark distrust, and sad repentance filled ; 
And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction joined, 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind. 
Few but have kenned in semblance meet portrayed 
The childish faces of old Eol’s train, 
Libs, Notus, Auster; these in frowns arrayod, 
How then would fare or earth, or sky, or main, 
Were the stern god to give his slaves the rein? 
And were not she rebellious breasts to quell, 
And were not she her statutes to maintain, 
The cot no more, I ween, were deemed the cell 
Where comely peace of mind and decent order dwell. 
A russet stole was o’er her shoulders thrown ; 
A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air ; 
"Twas simple russet, but it was her own ; 
*T was her own country bred the flocks so fair. 
*Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth to say, her pupils ranged around, 
Through pious awe, did term it — rare; 
For they in gaping wonderment abou! 
And think, no doubt, she been the ae wight on ground.’ 
Unfortunately for our practical dame, she ant 
not to have been so exact a disciplinarian as poe- 
tical one, and hence the anarchy in which we found her 
petty kingdom. One thing is abundantly apparent in 
- sketch here drawn, namely, that whatever may be 
the zeal, acuteness, or energy of one engaged in teach- 


ing the young, there is only one just mates of eens 
these, or indeed any qualifications, effectually to 
business in hand. Iti is that method to which Bed. 
able approaches have latterly been made in our new and 
popular modes of tuition. To gain the confidence of the 
young, and to interest them thoroughly in their own 
improvement, are fixed preliminaries to the exercise of 
any authority over them. The notion that the teacher 
and the taught embody, as it were, antagonistic prin- 
ciples, and that it is the duty of the one to force as 
much as possible on the other, in the unwelcome form 
of a task, while it is the duty of the other to evade, as 
best may be, the odious imposition, is the prime diffi- 
culty to be conquered. This done, teaching becomes a 
pleasure, learning a delight ; or rather becomes 
a power, and learning a purpose. One more of those 
old proverbs, which are too frequently only venerable 
prejudices in disguise, is thus practically exploded ; for 
it is really discovered that THERE Is A ROYAL ROAD TO 
KNOWLEDGE. 


TRIGAUD. 

A SOUVENIR OF THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
On the 18th of October 1812, Napoleon, accompanied by 
the Prince d’Eckmiihl, better known as Marshal Da- 
voust, commanding the first division, commenced that 
eventful retreat from Moscow so disastrous to the im- 
mense army that had followed him. At the close of a 
march which had been rendered more difficult by the 
state of the roads and continual rain, the emperor ar- 
rived on the 23d at Borowsk, and there passed the 
night. The next morning, while indicating the order 
of march so as to gain Maro-Jaroslavitz, where he 
counted on making some stay, he learned that, at the 
distance of four leagues before him, the Delzian division, 
under the orders of Prince Eugene, had found that vil- 
lage, with the surrounding woods and heights, unoccu- 
pied. This was an important position to maintain; for 
the Russian general, Kutusoff, who marched parallel 
with the French army, might possibly seize on it, and 
thus cut off the route to Kalouga. Wishing to assure 
himself of the taking possession of this point, the em- 
peror rode to the quarter from whence it was 
the Russian general would make the attack, and, despite 
the torrents of rain, tranquilly examined the ground 
which might ere long become a field of battle. Sud- 
denly the sound of brisk firing struck on his ear. He 
became restless; and, pressing his horse, ascended a 
hillock to reconnoitre, but the belt of wood intercepted 
any extended view. 

*Can the Russians have been beforehand with us?’ 
demanded he of Davoust, who had not quitted his side, 
‘We have not marched quick enough. I should not 
wish to repass the left wing of Kutusoff.’ 

‘Sire, replied Prince d’Eckmiihl, ‘ perhaps, in the 
mancuvre prescribed by your majesty, the troops may 
have manifested a little of that dulness which usually 
accompanies great fatigue.’ 

‘ Believe you so, Monsieur le Marshal? Nevertheless, 
we have already passed more than six leagues.’ 

‘It is true, sire; but Moscow is not more than a 
hundred and six versts altogether from Maro-Jaros- - 
lavitz. Four days’ march are sufficient to clear that 
distance, and this is our sixth day. Kutusoff has been 
in advance of us.’ 

‘Is it then a battle?’ said Napoleon impatiently, as 
the cannon were heard more distinctly, and seemed to 
be approaching. ‘Go, Davoust, go; quicken your 
troops, and infuse a little of your spirit into them: for 
we must act now—not to conquer, but solely to pre- 
serve.” 

Notwithstanding the haste with which the marshal 

the 


executed orders of the emperor, he did not arrive 
on the scene of action until after the success of the 
French troops had been assured. However, the combat 
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manded by General attempted to take posses- 
sion of one of the te, Wie Ruslan capncn, aed 
Micepetched one of his aites-de-camp, the Colonel 
one P, 
K to Prince E ; but in traversing the line, 
that officer was struck by a bullet, which shattered his 
and he instantly fell from his horse. 
the night of that brilliant combat the Prince 
@Eckmiihl, who was still uncertain of the fate of his 
aid-de-camp, sought for him through the field of battle, 
which presented the most horrible. spectacle. Delzon 
and his brother general had also fallen while leadin 
the last attack. ile sadly Siaking over So bligh 
hopes of his emperor, and mourni fate of his brave 


com, the attention of Davoust was arrested by the 


him, and, leaping from his horse, gently raised the suf- 
ferer in his arms, cheered his 


wently than words could convey how slight were 
th hopes entertained ofthe eovery ofthe ‘ortunate 


‘It is a soldier’s fate,’ said Davoust, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion. ‘Gentlemen, exert your skill to 
the utmost.’ 

The effect of the bullet had been such as to make 
amputation necessary, which the brave Pole bore with 
fortitude, the prince remaining by his side during the 

i The wound being dressed, he embraced the 
sufferer, and spoke in tones of hope and encouragement ; 
and having recommended him to the care of a few whom 
he conn oF ain, A ys his horse to join the em- 

who wai ith impatience. 
wifes attending a council of war, composed of the 
peeced gran’ of the army, and having received 

i as to his future line of march, Davoust 
retired to his quarters. Already the two first divisions 
of the first corps were in movement, when an officer, 
whom he had sent to inquire as to the state of Kob- 
linski, returned, and informed him that he still survived, 


wagons being in the rear of the army, and 


already 
crowded to excess. A sudden thought started to his 


iers of the second . 
‘G Y said he, ‘my aid-de-camp, Colonel 
Koblinski, was yesterday severely wounded while show- 
ee Seren 6 ae ee He isa 
. Would you wish to leave him to the Russians?’ 
* No, no. Long live the Pole!’ cried the soldiers. 


‘Vive I !’ cried they who had not fully 
the words of the marshal. 
¢ then,’ said Davoust, ‘Are there amongst 


At this invitation a grenadier, stepping from the 
ranks, exclaimed briskly, ‘ Here!’ He was immediately 
followed by a dozen others: all the company did the 


same. 

The marshal, addressing the man who had first spoken, 
se jomophs ‘Trigad 

‘Well, Trigaud, it is to you that I confide my aid- 
de-eamp. Thou and thy comrades shall be answerable 
for him. Soldiers, guard him as you would your co- 


lours!’ 
* Yes, Vive YEmpereur! We are responsible!’ 
ested dh the grnation. 


A litter was immediatel on which the 
Pole was laid, and carried in the centre of the company, 
which soon after continued its march. 

In the meanwhile, the retreat of the main body of the 
army, commenced at first in good order, soon presented, 
from the intensity of the frost, a frightful aspect of dis- 
organisation, selfishness, and misery. The company of 

iers slowly pursued their course, and were soon 
isolated amidst immense plains covered with the wrecks 
of the army. Sometimes in a square, with the litter of 
Koblinski in the centre, they repulsed with the bayonet 
the charges of the dragoons of Miloradowitch, or re- 
turned the unexpected attacks of Platow with a wither- 
ing fire—ever acting on the defensive, but always calin, 
silent, and steady. By these means their numbers had 
gradually diminished ; and when, on the 30th of October, 
they reached Viazma, out of the entire company of 
nadiers, not more than thirty survived. Still these 
ve men, abandoned and left to themselves, pre- 
served, amidst the general discontent, that moral force 
which conquers even events. It was their honour, and 
not their lives, that they sought to defend. It was suf- 
ficient for them that one of the most illustrious marshals 
of their emperor had said to them, ‘To your honour 
and bravery I confide my aid-de-camp: you are to 
restore him to me.’ These words had acted as a talis- 
man, which had not lost its force under the pressure of 
misery, privations, and even death. 

After three weeks of continual hardship, the few men 
who remained of the devoted and heroic company 
scouted with disdain, and looked on as an affront, the 
repeated prayers and solicitations of the Pole, who, see- 
ing himself the cause of so many sacrifices and suffer- 
ings, had besought them to save themselves by at once 
putting an end to his misery. 

‘Thou art but a coward, said he to Trigaud, ‘ who 
will not dare to do what I ask—to shoot me through 
the head!’ 

‘Colonel,’ replied Trigaud with stoical tranquillity, 
‘you may charge me with such if you please, but 
I laugh at it. Dead or alive, we shall carry you to 
Smolensk. It is the order of the marshal, and he ever 
requires that his orders should be obeyed.’ 

*Hf you had but buried me yesterday in the snow, 
when attacked by the Cossacks, I should ere to-day 
have suffered no more.” 

‘The Cossacks would have disinterred and burned 
you alive,’ replied Trigaud, who, during the previous 
night, had made his own body a protection to the 
wounded man. ‘Those eaters of candles would rejoice 
to have your skin; but they must first take mine—’tis 
ready for them. Oh the savages!’ 

* You are but a coward,’ repeated the Pole in a fever- 
ish transport which shook the litter on which he lay. 

‘Be calm, be calm, my colonel; you know that the 
carabines of the marshal have ere now taught the ne- 
cessity of obedience. Why, then, do you wrong us by 
speaking these di ble things ? Toweter, it is all 
equal to me; I shall not reply to you.’ 

He who spoke thus nearly perished, with all his com- 
panions, in the passage of the Voss, while endeavouring 
to protect the sacred deposit confided to them. The 
waters of the torrent were, within twenty-four hours, 
changed into sharp and bristling masses of ice; and 
paw by ong Somer but a few of the grenadiers 
reac the opposite k. Some subsequently, 
when Trigaud awoke after a few rete A 4 
that but four of his comrades 


miniature of what the great body 
that moment suffering, and which has left in the mili- 
N such horrible reminiscences, 
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procured—a fire, shelter, and a little bread. A cry| ‘ Yes, me. Iam the last!’ 
of joy escaped the five brave men who still supported} Without speaking, Davoust moved to the where 
the litter of Koblinski. Three, however, fell to rise no | Koblinski lay, while Trigaud, raising himself to his full 


more when within sight of the town; a fourth soon 


after shared the same fate; and but one nadier— 


| Trigaud—was left to brave the elements with the now 
| inanimate body of the Pole. Not being able to carry 
him, he slowly dragged him along, and at length per- 


| ceiving some men at a distance, 


called to them for as- 


| sistance. They soon came to his aid, and he reached 


Smolensk in a few hours, after twenty-two days of 


| fighting, fatigue, and misery. He entered, it is true, 
| the only survivor of his company; but he cared not, 


since he had redeemed the promise made to the Prince 


| @Eckmiihl. 


The next day, Trigaud learned that the marshal had 
arrived but a few days previously, and was then in the 
town, which presented the appearance of one vast hos- 
pital, protected by sentries, and extending to the very 
suburbs. The skeletons of horses, which had been con- 
verted into food, were scattered in every street, and the 
doors and windows of the houses had long since been 
consumed as firewood by the frozen and famishing sol- 
diery. It was in one of the houses in the outskirts of 
the town that Prince d’Eckmiihl had established his 
quarters, and thither Trigaud, assisted by some soldiers, 


| bore the insensible body of Koblinski, and laid it on 


some straw at the doorway. On entering the house, he 
perceived an officer on guard in an outer room, enveloped 


| in the ragged remains of a cuirassier’s cloak, of whom 
| he demanded to speak with the marshal. 


‘What seck you of him?’ asked the officer, without 
changing his posture. 

‘I come to render an account of a mission with which 
he charged me at Maro-Jaroslavitz, and to deliver up 
the deposit confided to me.’ 

‘The prince is at this moment in council: you can 
remain and rest yourself until it is concluded.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Trigaud, who spoke in a tone of sad- 
ness; ‘ but mayhap, in the meantime, you would make 
known to him that the grenadiers of the second com- 
pany of the forty-eighth regiment of the line, Fryant’s 
division, first corps, to whom he intrusted the care of 
his aid-de-camp, Colonel Koblinski, have fulfilled his 
orders; and that the company are awaiting the honour 
of passing under his inspection.’ 

At the name of Koblinski, Davoust, who had entered 
and heard the latter part of the conversation, but who 
had not recognised in the worn and emaciated being 


: before him the once noble-looking grenadier, advanced, 


and demanded of him, ‘ Where is my aid-de-camp ?’ 
‘He is here; at the door.’ 
‘ And thy company ?’ said Davoust hastily. 
At these words Trigaud took the posture of a soldier 


| without arms, placed his heels in a line, and slowly 


raising his head, replied in a grave voice, ‘ All present, 
my marshal!’ 


*I have demanded where are the company of gre- 


nadiers of the forty-eighth,’ repeated the prince in a 
, tone of impatience. 


‘I have replied. Here!’ and Trigaud placed the back 


: of his hand to his forehead. 


a 


* But thy comrades—where are they ?’ 
‘ Ah, that is different, my marshal. You ask where 
I have left my comrades? That is your question—is it 


| mot?’ 


Davoust made a sign in the affirmative, impatiently 
striking his foot on the ground. 

‘Well, that is soon told, The last of them are at the 
bottom of the Voss, close by; the remainder under the 
snow. All!’ 

*How? All?’ 

‘ All, without an exception,’ replied the soldier, as 
his haggard and sunken eyes filled with tears. 

The prince could not repress a movement of terror 
and pity, and seizing the arm of Trigaud, who shook 
= he repeated, in an agitated tone—‘ All, 
say you 


I who brought him !’ 


FACETIA, &. 


A Dead Man Dining.—The following ludicrous story is told 
in the Lancet :— residing at e, paid a visit to 
the lunatic asylum there, and among (ne more remarkable 
patients, one was pointed out to me who had been saved 
with much difficulty from inflicting death upon himself by 
voluntary starvation in bed, under an impression that he 
was defunct, declaring that dead people never eat. It was 
soon obvious to all that the issue must be fatal, when the 
humane doctor bethought of the following stratagem. 
Half-a-dozen of the attendants, dressed in white —— 
and their faces and hands covered with chalk, were mare 
in single file, with dead silence, into a room adjoining that 
of the patient, where he observed them, through a door 
purposely left open, sit down to a hearty meal. ‘ Hallo!’ 
said he that was di presently to an attendant, ‘ who 
be they?’ ‘Dead men,’ was the reply. ‘ What!’ rejoined 
the corpse, ‘do dead men eat?’ ‘To be sure they do, as 
you see,’ answered the attendant. ‘If that’s the case,’ 
exclaimed the defunct, ‘I'll join them, for I'm famished;’ 
and thus instantly was the spell broken, 

A Sharp Dog.—London dogs are not destitute of a sort 
of Cockney ability. We knew one which was accustomed 
to go almost every day with a penny in his mouth to the 
baker’s, and buy a roll for his own consumption. One day 
the baker’s man, in a joke, gave him a roll, hot as fire, just 
out of the oven, which he instantly dropped, seized his 


money off the counter, and from that day his baker. 
He never would go back again to that shop, but t be 


penny mina gee steady customer with a bett 
tradesman.—Lilerary Gazette. 

The Vanity of French Authors.—Y ou will find them thrust- 
ing themselves, their affairs, and their friends, in the most 
impertinent and ridiculous manner upon the public. In 
this last respect, in particular, they arouse indi i 
excite disgust. It is, I assure you, positively nauseous to 
witness the enormous self- conceit with which they are 
devoured, and the offensive style in which they parade it. 
Thus, for example, Jules Janin favours the public with a 
description of his apartment, a minute account of his 
wedding, or some other equally im 
event. Alphonse Karr you that he has a house at 
Havre, and a and flowers, and a fishing-boat ; and 
he relates his adventures in a stage-coach, and his conver- 
sation with his neighbours. M. Soulié takes precious good 
care to inform his readers that he has a large mustache ; 
and M. Theophile Gautier complacently communicates the 
important information that he has an immense 
hair on his stupid noddle. One of the feui i 
Constitutionnel thinks himself bound to 
that his friend the Baron le Spooney carries a 
of watch-seals. Another states that he has the of 
the acquaintance of Mademoiselle ——, of the Théatre 
Frangais, and that, when travelling on the railway, she 

commencing 


Lie 


always takes a first-class place. A critic, in 
a criticism, makes us aware that he was once upon a time 
only seven years of age, and that he had a 


of lollypops, which subsequently degenerated into a pas- 


sionate love of literature. (Zant pis pour la littérature !). 


A political writer informs us that his friend —— 
unbuttons his waistcoat when he begins to write ; and 


friend ——, not to be outdone in courtesy, mentions that 
the political writer has a sad knack of inking his knuckles, 


M. —— wishes it to be known that he wears a cloak, and 
M. —— that he carries a thick cane, And so on eternally. 
—Correspondent of the Literary Gazette. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION, 


woman, the 
boys, felt 


rtant and interesting | 


crop of | 
of ' 
the universe 
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Eeains © guntp Sonne’, onl Se gees Se 
fatal tumour was during the — 
of her hi erg yey ppg eee 
only returned on Saturday night, bringing home the 
scanty means of subsistence for his family for the week. 
Terrified by the fate of the neighbouring family before- 
mentioned, moved by the fondest love for her children, 
and determining not to communicate the disease to 
them, she formed the heroic resolution of leaving her 
home, and going elsewhere to die. Having locked them 
into a room, and sacrificed, to their safety, even the last 
and sole comfort of a parting embrace, she ran down 
the stairs, onres with her the sheets and coverlet, 
that she might leave no means of contagion. She then 
shut the door with a sigh, and went away. But the 
eldest, hearing the door shut, went to the window, and 
seeing her running in that manner, cried out, ‘ Good- 
by, mother,’ in a voice so tender, that she involuntarily 
* Good-by, mother,’ repeated the youngest 
stretching his little head out of the window: and 
thus was the poor afflicted mother compelled for a time 
to endure the dreadful conflict between the yearnings 
which called her back, and the pity and solicitude which 
urged her on. At length the latter conquered, and, amid 
a flood of tears, and the farewells of her children, who 
knew not the fatal cause and the import of those tears, 
she reached the house of those who were to bury her: 
she recommended her husband and children to them, 
and in two days she was no more! What is like the 
heart of a mother! You remember the words of a poor 
woman on hearing her parish priest relate the history 
of Abraham— God certainly would not have required 
such a sacrifice of a mother !’—From the Italian. 


PRICE OF LAND IN FRANCE. 
It is the great subdivision of the land in France, conse- 
quent on her law of equal succession, that is the main cause 
of te g price of land there. This is a fact too well 
recogn by the French themselves, and by foreigners 
uainted with the country, to require to be pointed out 
h. In France, there are now few large estates, and 
when these are brought to the market—either by the 
owners themselves, their heirs, or creditors—they are never 
exposed entire, but always in lots. Were they to be dis- 
posed of whole, so few great fortunes are there in France, 
that they would not fetch so much as in England—not 
more, certainly, than twenty years’ purchase, if even so 
much ; shaw by being broken down into small portions, 
adapted to buyers of moderate or small capitals, a number 
of competitors start up for each, who, as the lords have 
discovered, often give forty or fifty years’ purchase. If 
land sells high, it will naturally be inferred that it also lets 
high in France; and the fact is actually so, as is incidentally 
Sismon 


noticed di. Here the question arises—Does the 
small properties and farms yield the greatest 
amount of net agricultural produce ? question has 


been solved affirmatively by French economists, statesmen, 
and agriculturists of highest authority. It is more 
than | ae hanger oP tre since Mr Macculloch, in the Edinburgh 


Review, predicted speedy ruin to French agriculture from 
her law of equal succession ; and since that time, it has 
been establ: by oficial reports that the growth of 


wheat in France has bee a pee! increasing, and in 
a ratio than that of the population.—Paris Corre- 

the Daily News. [It is a fact corresponding to 
this, and tending io show a principle as concerned in it, 
that in the county of Kinross, where land is more subdi- 
vided than in any other county in Scotland, it bears a 
higher average rent than in any other portion of our coun- 
try —Ld. C. EB. J.) 

THE WRONG PATH. 

A cripple in the rg way may beat a racer in the 
wrong one. Nay, the fleeter and better the racer is 
who has once missed his way, the farther he leaves it 
behind.— Bacon. 

FEAR. 

The difference is not great between fearing a danger 
and feeling it ; except that the evil one feels has some 
have none. We 


THREE SONNETS. 
BY EDMUND OLLIER, 
L. 
ON A PICTURE OF A WOOD, BY GASPAR POUSSIN. 


On doubly sweet, when life looks frowningly, 
Are the high poets and the painters, who, 
In midst of close towns and their feverish crew, 
Bring angel visitants from earth and sky— 
Fields, mountains, woods ; lakes nursing peacefully 
Their mimic firmament of stolen blue ; 
Birds, sunsets, starlit heavens, and every hue 
Seen on the forehead of the cloud-piles high. 


Thanks to old Gaspar’s art that now, although 
Deep in the solitudes of men I fare, 
Far froth the fields (would that I there could fly !) 
I see this old, peace-haunted forest glow 
Sunnily forth, and almost seem to hear 
The matted leaf-roof surging solemnly. 
ul. 
ON THE SAME. 
They say 'twas in such woody sanctuaries, 
When Time was in the day-spring of his youth, 
That Logrian knights came often mouth to mouth 
With lovely shapes of old divinities, 
And were not startled. In such haunts as these 
Launcelot felt kisses sweeter than the south, 
As did King Meliodas and Tristram both— 
Lords of the sea-girt lands of Lyones.* 


But Time, alas! is growing old and gray, 
And those sweet shadows haunt the earth no more ; 
The poet, ever yearning to escape 
Into the shadowy regions far way, 
May wander now by river, wood, or shore, 
And pine in vain for one immortal shape. 


11. 


Look forward, oh look forward steadfastly, 
All ye that for the poet’s laurel yearn ; 
Listen attently till ye shall discern 
The stifled pleadings of humanity ; 
Be as a voice from out the inmost sky 
That quickens the dead earth, and makes it burn; 
Touch thou the people’s hearts until they turn, 
And start, and tremble, though they know not why. 


80 shall ye (heediess how men jeer and spurn) 
Sit throned apart upon futurity ; 
~ §8o shall ye speak from out your funeral urn 
To all the nations everlastingly ; 

So shall ye permeate all space, and learn 
To soar in triumph through eternity. 


* See the old chivalric romances, and Milton's fine passage in 
book ii. of Paradise Regained, about 


* Faery damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Launcelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.” 


Logres is an ancient or poetical name for Britain, and Lyones for 
Cornwall, or rather for a portion of that county, supposed to have 
been since submerged by the incursions of the sea. See Camden's 
‘ Britannia.’ 


TEST OF CIVILISATION, 

Criminal legislation affords a sure index to the de; 
civilisation attained by a people. 
—then are the legislators ignorant and brutish. Are they 
mild, though certain, and do they seek the reformation of 
the deline Soar rather than the gratification of revenge by 
ons ome sical har harm ?—then are the people really civi- 


SLANDER. 
I will no less hate to tell than to hear slanders: if I can- 
not stop others’ mouths, I will stop my own ears, The 
receiver is as bad as the thief. 
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Are the laws vindictive? | 


